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Digestion

It is a fishing center, its herrings being spe-
cially noted. It is a well-known summer
resort.

Digestion is the term applied to the series
of processes which food undergoes within the
body in the course of its assimilation and
absorption. In the mouth food is mechanic-
ally subdivided by mastication, is moistened
and mixed with saliva, and is rolled by the
tongue into a bolus or mass of a size suitable
for transmission through the oesophagus or
gullet. The stomach, like the mouth, performs

Digestive System.

A, oesophagus; B, stomach; c, large intestine
(colon); D, small intestine; E, caecum; p,
rectum; G, gall bladder and biliary duct; H,
pancreatic duct.

its share of digestion by mechanical and by
chemical means. Its muscular walls undergo
a series of wavelike movements, whereby the
food is churned up, mixed with the gastric
secretion, and finally forced into the intestine
through the ring of the pylorus, the con-
traction of which retains the food in the
stomach while gastric digestion is proceeding.
The chemical part of the stomach's work is

performed by the gastric juice, which con-
tains a ferment termed pepsin and free hydro-
chloric acid. The gastric juice commences to
trickle into the stomach as soon as the taste
of food in the mouth is perceived. In normal
digestion the glands in the wall of the
stomach respond but slightly at first to the
arrival .of food and saliva, but about fifteen
minutes after the food has been swallowed the
gastric fluid is secreted more freely. At first
the hydrochloric acid is present only in suffi-
cient quantity to neutralize the alkalinity of
the saliva, but later the whole contents of
the stomach are rendered distinctly acid. The
action of the gastric juice is upon those
groups of foods known as albuminates and
albuminoids. Pepsin transforms the insoluble
albumin of flesh foods and legumes into pep-
tone, and the gelatin of jellies into gelatin-
peptone.
After the food has been churned in the
stomach for from three to four hours, it is
reduced to the condition of chyme, and it is
then passed through the pylorus into the duo-
denum, or first part of the small intestine.
Here it encounters two other digestive fluids,
the pancreatic juice and the bile, commixture
with which renders it milky in appearance
and alkaline in character. It is with the as-
similation of the hydrocarbons that the liver
and pancreas are principally concerned, as
well as with the completion of the starch con-
version already begun by the saliva. The al-
kaline pancreatic juice produces an emulsion
in which the fat globules are suspended in
such a fine state of division that they can be
absorbed by the lacteals. A small portion of
the fat is also taken up in the forms of solu-
ble fat soap. The precise part played by the
bile in the economy is as yet unknown, but
it is certainly an important agent in the di-
gestion of hydrocarbons.
In the small intestine the dissolved food-
products pass into the blood-vessels and lym-
phatics, a rich plexus of which surrounds the
bowel, and thus enter the general circulation.
The red blood corpuscles are largely con-
cerned in taking up the peptones, which they
carry to all parts of the body as globulins.
Part, however, of the peptones, and nearly
all the sugars, seem to be stored up in the
liver as glycogen, to be given off as the or-
ganism requires. The large intestine absorbs
fluid, and, possibly, some small portion of
the elaborated product of the small intestine
that may have escaped the higher absorbent
surfaces. It secretes no digestive ferment, but
its absorbent faculty may be utilized in feed-